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THE ENGRAVING. 

LOCKPORT, ON THE ERIE CANAL. 
The beautiful engraving which we lay before our 
readers in the present number of the Ariel, isa 
view of one of the most interesting villages in the 
State of New York. 

Locxronrr, on the Erie Canal, is situated in the 
centre of the county of Niagara, which may be said 
to possess two of the greatest curiosities of our coun- 
try—for at the distance of only twenty-two miles 
west, we have the unrivalled Falls of Niagara, while 
Lockport is celebrated for its combined locks, its 
highly romantic scenery, together with the exten- 
sive excavation of three miles through solid lime- 
stone rock, to the depth of fifteen to thirty-one feet. 
‘The gigantic effort which it required to excayate 
this almost adamantine rock, cau be coneeived only 
by those who have passed through this celebrated 
deep cut, or witnessed the slow and most laborious 
progress of the multitude of laborers employed in 
effecting it. 

This part of the Canal is strikingly exhibited in 
the view before us, its gloomy and lowering aspect 
relieved by the presence of # packet boat, whose 
deck is crowded by the beautiful and gay. 


In the spring of ae Janal Commissioners 
commenced the ardfou 


k of constructing a ca- 
nal through the moumta@® ridge. Situated on the 
mountain’s brow, in t 


midst of what was once a 
howling wildervess, gockport is indebted for its 
birth to the genius of Aim who projected this stu- 
pendous woakegafftl who resolved to stand or fall by 
the results which it produced. ‘The tourist passing 
onward to Niagara, has his attention suddenly ar- 
rested, as he enters the basin, by one of the most 
magnificent displays of art that can be met with in 
any country. On either side he beholds the broken 
rocks projecting from a height of eighty or an hun- 
dred feet, while a litle onward rises in regular 
and beautiful suecession, the ten combined locks, on 
the centre rock of which he may read, eggraved on 
a white marble slab, the following ingeajption: — 

ERIE CANAL. 
Let posterity be excited to perpetuste our 
FREE INSTITUTIONS, 
And to make still greater efforts than their anees- 
tors, to promote 
PUBLIC PROSPERITY, 
By the recollection that these works of 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 
Were achieved by the 
SPIRIT AND 
REPUBLICAN FREEMEN. 


At the head of the locks, just below the cap- 
atone over the dome, is another similar gr 
the following:— 

THE ERIE CANAL, 

562 miles in length, was commenced the 4th of Ju- 
Jy, 1817, and completed in the year 1825, at 
an expense of about $7,000,000, and 
was constructed exclusively 
by the 
CITIZENS 
OF THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK. 


HOGARTHIANA. 
Prayer Booxs anp Corkscrews.—In Ho- 
garth’s “* Modern Midnight Conversations,” a 
parson is represented with a corkscrew in his 
hand, and outsitting all his companions, who 
are fallen drunk around him. ‘In justifica- 
tion of the propriety of giving the priest a 
corkscrew,” says Cunningham, “the following 
aneedote was told by Lord Sandwich. ‘I was 
in company where there were ten parsons, and 
I made a wager privately, and won it, that 
‘among the ten parsons there was not one 
prayer book. I then offered to lay another 


wager, that, among the ten parsons there | 


were half a score of corkscrews—it was ac- 
cepted, the butler received his instructions, 
pretended to break his corkscrew, and reques- 
ted any gentleman to lend him one, when 
each priest pulled a corkscrew from his 
pocket.’ 


Orator Hreniry.—Many of the prominent 
figures in Hogarth’s prints are real Jikeness- 
es. That of the parson, in Modern Midnight 
Conversations, is said to be no less a person- 
age than Orator Henley, immortalized in 
Pope’s Dunciad. By others, the honor of 
sitting for the portrait is given to Parson Ford, 
a profligate clergyman of that period. Of 
Orator Henley, says Cunningham, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related; he was drinking in 
the Grecian Coffee-house, in company witha 
friend, when he was heard to say— 

“Pray, what has become of our old ac- 
quamtance, Dick Smith?” 

Friend—TI really dont know: the last I heard 
from him he was at Ceylon, or some other of 
our West India settlements. 

Henley-—-Ceylon, sir? You have made 
two mistakes—Ceylon is not one of our set- 
tlements, and in the East Indies, not the West. 

_Friend—That J deny. 
' Henley—The more shame for you; every 


boy eight years old knows the truth of whaggs 


says 

Friend—Well, well, be it as you will.— 
Thank God I know very little about these sort 
of things. 

Henley—What! you thank God for your 
ignorance, do you ? 

Fricnd—I do, sir; what then? 

Henley—You have much to be thankful for. 


—— 


La ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Detest disguise; remember ’tis your part 

By gentle fondness to retain the heart; 

Let duty, prudence, virtue, take the lead, 

To fix your choice—but from it ne’er recede. 
Despise coquetry—spurn the shallow fool, 

Who measures out dull compliments by rule, 
And without meaning, like a chattering jay, 
Repeats the same dull strains throughout the day. 
Are men of sense attracted by your face, 

Your well turned figure, or their compound grace? 
Be mild and equal, moderately gay, 


Your judgment rather than your wit display, 
pley 
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SELECT Tanrs. 


Crom Blackwood's Magazine, 

THE MERCHIANT’S CLERK. 
Towards the middle of the second half of the 17th 
century, or in plainer English, about the year of 
grace, 1772, there lived in London a very rich, 
and therefore respectable merchant, who, having 
come to the rare resolution that he had made 
money enough, and having, as he said, no kith 
or kin, tacked to this rare resolution one of more 
frequent occurrence, namely, that he would take 
a wife, to be the superintendant of his house- 
hold affairs, the sharer of his fortune, the sooth- 
er of his sorrows, if ever he should have any, 
and so forth, And to a man of so much import- 
ance as Master Edwards, there were very few 
obstacles in the way of his accomplishing such 
a purpose, as he might easily pick and choose 
among the maidens or widows of his ward, who 
would all be but too proud of an alliance with 
so honorable and substantial a citizen. Ie did 
not, however, deliberate so long on the matter 
as might have been expected, seeing how wide 
a field he had wherein to exercise his specula- 
tions; for at the same time that he informed 
those friends, whom he chose to consult on the 
occasion, of his before named intention, he gave 
them to understand that his choise had already 
fallen on Dorothy Langton, the daughter of a 
poor goldsmith, and reputed papist, but never- 
theless, a maiden of good fame, seemly bearing, 
and twenty-six years of age, She was tall, fair, 
and well made, but with nothing striking about 
her facé that would ca!l for particular deserip- 
tion, unless one may advert to—what indeed 
was no part of her fuee—an unusual breadth at 
the back pari of the head, which seemed to give 
her features the appearance of being too small. 
The lady was, truth to confess, not very much 
admired in the ne:ghborhood; and, to continue 
the confession, she was as little liked. She was 
said by those who knew her best, or rather as it 
might seem worst, to be of a sullen temper, and 
yet, withal, violent; and the death of one young 
man was laid at her door all the way from the 
East Indies, whither he had gone in despair, af- 
ter having been for eleven months her accepted 
suitor, and then discharved in a fit of peevish- 
ness. {low far this incident, which happened 
before she was twenty, might have formed her 
after character: or, how far even her earher cha- 
racter might have been moulded trom the fact 


+ her having been left motherless while yet an 


fant, and bred up afterwards under the sole 
care of her father, a harsh and severe inan, it is 
not for me to determine ; and much less so how 
or why Master Edward Edwards came to fix on 
her as his partner. Master Edwards himself, at 
the time we are speaking of, was in the prime 
and vigor of life—that is, in his own opinion— 
it may be stated, however, that he wus in his 
fifty-ftth year; rather corpulent and very grey ; 
but the former fact he asserted, and not without 
truth, was a proof of his stoutness; some meu, 
he observed, quite young men tov, (thatis young- 
er tian himself,) had contracted a bad habit of 
stooping, which showed their walk in life had 
not been upright; then, as to his grey hairs, he 
boasted that they were once the Veriest black, 
but that thoughtand honorable labor had blanch- 
ed them ; besides, his worst enemies could not 
say he was bald. For the rest, Master dwards 
was a man of tolerable parts, as times went; of 
an easy and good temper, and one who loved 
to crack his bottle and his joke as well as any 
man living either now cr then, 


For some time, say thirteen months, after the 
marriage, they lived together in all seeming har- 
mony. say seeming, of course, speaking only 
of what met the eyes of others; for far be it 
from inc to intrude any unnecessary inquiry in- 
to the discomiorts or discrepancies (if any such 
existed) of the domestic circle—a rather small 
one, to be sure, seeing it consisted of only two 
individuals, unless, as a third seginent thereof, 
may be reckoned Master Edwards’s clerk, a 
young man, an orphan, of the name of Simon, 
who had lived with him from his childhood.— 
fic was a youth of good favor, but he did not 


seem to find it in his mistress’s eyes; or rather, | 


latterly, he did not; for at her first coming she 
had behaved with great kindness to him, while 
he, on the other hand, always treated her with 
that distant respect, so becoming in an inferior, 
but so mortifying to a superior, who may hap- 
pen, for some purpose or other, to wish to be 
on more fainiliar terms, After a little time, 
Mistress Edwards evidently took a great dislike 
to poor Simon, and by the exercise of a little do- 
mestic despotism, she made his home suflicient- 
ly uncomfortable. Muster Edwards seldom in- 
terfered in the matter; and to do his wife jus- 
tice, she concealed the alteration she had caus- 
ed in the lad’s comforts, as much as she could 
from his master; and if ever he did happen to 
make any reference to the subject, she was pat 
with complaint against Simon for being so often 
away from the house ; which was no more than 
the truth, as she frequently made it too hot to 
hold him; and also that during his absence, he 
was continually seen to be in very bad compa- 
ny—at which his master would sigh; and I ain 
sorry to say was also no less than the truth, and 
probably the consequence of her harsh treat- 
ment. Various little trinkets and other nic-nacs 
were also said by Mistress Edwards to be froin 
tine to time missing—-and her ]amentations and 
anger on such subjects were always uttered in 
Simnon’s hearing, plentifully interlarded with ex- 
pressions of wonder who the thief could be,— 
and assertions that such things could not walk 
off without hands : whereat her facetious hus- 
band never failed to remark, “ Yes they might, 
if they had feet.” And this as regularly put her 
in a passion, and nade her vow that, for her 
part, she could not see what use there was in 
keeping about the house such lazy, loitering, 
good-for-nothing vagabonds, with various other 
such ungentle epithets, all of which were quite 
plainly launched at the unfortunate Simon. At 
the end of these thirteen months, Simon, togeth- 
er with several articles of plate, was found mis- 
sing in real earnest—all mere suspicion on the 
subject being removed by the following note, 
which Master Edwards found on his breakfast 
ti ble: — 

* Even in the very commission of a deed of 
wrong and yillany, can [ not refrain from bid- 
ding you furewell-—-my kind, mine honored, my 
luved master !—even while I am doing wrong to 
you. But I am driven to it, and away from 
your house, by the cruei and unjust treatment 
of your wife; beware of her, master of mine, 
for she is evil. Whither I go God knows—t! 
care not—nor will He; for 1 have abandoned 
his ways, and broken his commands—but } am 
forced to it--foreed to rob, that | may not starve 
of hunger—to rob you to whom I owe every 
thing--but indeed indeed I would not so do, if 
] knew not that what I take from you can be 
but litte missed, and that if | spoke to you, you 
would not let me quit your house; and sure [ 
am, that if I didso without the means of living, 
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you would sorrow that the child of your foster- 
ing—the boy of yeur rearing—whom you have 
ever treated more as a son than a servant should 

The words that immediately followed were 
quite illegible, being so blotted, as though the 
writer had written over drops eof water; then 
followed a short thick dash of the pen—and 
then in a large and hurried hand, was the fol- 
lowing :— 

But this is foolish—and fallacy— farewell, 
Sir,—dear master, farewell:--forgive me—l 
cannot pray for you—J ask you not to pray for 
me—but do if you think it will avail me aught; 
if not, forget me--and oli! forgive me. 
going wrong—good bye.” 

The signature wasalso much blotted, but itcould 
be traced te be “the thankful orphan, Simon.” 

The effect produced by this event was very 
different, both on Master Edwards and his wife; 
as well as from what might have been expected; 
the former,to use a homely word,took on great- 
ly about the matter, was evidently much hurt, 
became silent and abstracted, and went so far 
us to shed tears; a thing which hisoldest friends; 
those who had been his school-fellows—declar- 
ed they had never known hin do in all his life; 
not even when under the infliction of Dr. Ever- 
ard’s cane—the right-reverend high muster of 
St. Paul’s School, where Master I:dwards had 
learned Latin and peg-top. Mistress Edwards, 
on the other hand, showed a great share of re- 
joicing on the occasion, declaring she thought 
his room cheaply purchased at the loss of the 
trumpery he had taken with him. That same 
afternoon, during dinner, she hinted that she 
had already a young man in ler eye, as the suc- 
cessor of Simon; at which observation her hus- 
band mercly sighed,and made no inqniries—and 
yet he probably had no conception whom his 
wife had in her eye, though if some of their 
neighbors had been present, they might, if they 
had liked it, have helped hit to an inuendo cou- 
cerning an handsome young man, of whom no 
one knew any thing, exceptthat he was frequent- 
fy seen walking with Mistress Edwards of even- 
ings under the tall elms in Goodiman’s Fields, 
There were some hints of a yet more scandal- 
ous nature—but these shall be omitted. The 
stranger, however, came after the situation, and 
a handsome young man he was—his namie was 
Lambert Smithe—but as for his qualifications 
for the new place, which Mistress Edwards re- 
ally seemed uncommonly anxious he should ob- 
tain, as little had best be suid as may be; and 
the less need be said as Master Edwards was de- 
cidedly of opinion that he was utterly unfitted 
for the office; for the expression of which opin- 
on he was downright scolded by his wife, and 
indeed fairly warned that she would have her 
own way after all. 

A few nights after Simon’s departure—a dark 
and stormy November night it was—Mistress 
Edwards was seen-—no matter yet by whom— 
to cross the cloistered court-yard, at the back of 
her husband's house, bearing a lantern in her 
hand, which she partially covered over with the 
large cloak with which she was muffled, proba- 
bly with the intention of concealing its light— 
perhaps only to prevent its being extinguished 
by the wind and rain. She approached a low 
postern gate, which gave into a passage leading 
to Cripplegate Church—she unlocked it—open- 
ed it hesitatingly—looked out, as though for 
some one—came back again—-re-locked the door; 
placed the lantern in one of the angles of the 
loister, and began slowly pacing up and down 


under its shelter. In afew moments she stop- 
ped and listened—her body and head slightly 
bent rightward, towards the postern: a low 
whistle was heard without—she flew to the 
gate—-opened it and let in a man also mufiled 
in acloak: she addressed him, by exclaiming, 
“Late, Sir.” 

‘The stranger began some excuse probably, 
but was at once stopped by asharp ‘hush’! and 
they conversed in whispers. 

At length they shifted their position, and ad- 
vanced towards the house, Mistress Edwards 
having taken up her lantern, and leading her 
companion forward with the other hand. Ofa 
sudden the man stopped, and she also, He 
sighed, and said, though still in a whisper-——* | 
cannot do it.” 

“J cannot, indeed I cannot—any thing but 
that!” 

“Any thing but that! Why, what else is 
there to be done? Will you not be master of 
all me? Nay, come, dear, Lambert.” 

The man passed on. As he turned a second 
angle, close to the house door, a sharped point- 
ed weapon was driven into his breast, by some 
one standing behind one of the thick, stone pil- 
lars, and with such force, that the bone pierced 
oneof his rils, which prevented the wound from 
being mortal. The young man shrieked with 
agony: and grasping towards the spot whence 
the blow come, seized hold of a part of the as- 
sassin’s dress, who struggled, and extricated 
himself from his grasp, but left behind him part 
of a chain, with a watch hung to it; at the same 
time he wrenched the dagger from the lacerated 
bone, and with a surer blow, drove it into his 
victim’s heart. 

All this was the work of little more than a 
moment: during which Mistress Edwards, who 
at first had been struck with a stupor of surprise 
and horror, rushed forward, screaming, * Mur- 
der! murder!” and fell, swooning, within a few 
paces of the body. 

When she recovered, she found several of 
her neighbors and of the watch standing round, 
and among them her alarmed husband. She 
looked round wildly for a moment, fixed her 
eyes on him for another, then shrieked wildly— 
Ah! see-~I see him—him! Seize him—the 
murderer,” and again fell senseless; 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few 
could understand why or wherefore: but when 
he protested he knew nothing about the matter, 
people began to think him guilty, especially as 
some declared the murdered man was the same 
youth with whom his wife had been often seen 
walking under the tall elms in Goodman’s 
Fields; and, upon her second recovery, Mistress 
Edwards confirmed this declaration by clinging 
round the young man’s body, and calling for 
vengeance un the murderer of her love. 


Edwards was carried before a justice of the 
peace, and after a short examination, committed 
to Newgate to take his trial in the Court house 
there at the next sessions, which were to take 
place within a week. 

The day came, and the trial commenced. At 
the very onset an argument arose between the 
counsel for the prosecution and the defence, 
whether the exclamations used by the wife on 
the night of the murder, accusing her husband, 
could be given as evidence by those who had 
heard them. Vor the defence it was urged, that 
as a wife could not appear as a witness either 
for or against her husband, so neither could any 
expression of hers, tending to criminate him, be 
admissible ; on the other hand, it was contended 
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that as confessions were admissible in evidence 
against a party,so a husband and wile, being 
as one in the eye of the law, such expressions 
as these were in the nature of confessions by the 
party himself, and therefore should be adinitted ; 
and so the Recorder decided they should be.— 
In addition to this, other--circumstantial--evi- 
dence was produced against the prisoner; Uie 
poniard, with which Lambert had been stabbed, 
anc which in felling he had borne down cut of 
his slayer’s hand, was a jewelled Turkish one, 
known by many to be the property of the pris- 
oner, and to have been in his possession maty 
years; he having brought it with him from one 
of his voyages to the Morea; the watch also was 
produced, which, with pait of the chain, the de- 
ceased had held in his clenched hands; it wasa 
small silver one,shaped likea tulip, and chequer- 
ed in alternate squares of dead and bright met- 
al; its dial-plate of dead silver, figured, with a 
bright circle, containing biack Roman figures ; 
in the interior, on the works, it bore the inscrip- 
tion—* Thomas Hooke, in Pope’s head Alley,” 
the brother to the celebrated Robert Hooke, 
who has recently invented the spring pocket 
watches. This watch was proved to have also 
been the property of the prisoner, to have been 
given by him to his wife, and lately to have been 
returned by her to him in order to have been re- 
paired. ‘These circumstances, together with the 
natural imputation that was cast upon him by 
the concideration of who the murdered man was, 
were all that were adduced against Edwards ; 
and he was called on for his defence in person, 
being by the mild mercy of the English law, de- 
nied the assistance of counsel for that purpose ; 
it being wisely considered, that though a man 
in the nice intricacies of a civil cause may need 
technical aid, he cannot possibly do so in a case 
where the fact of his life being dependent on the 
success of his pleading, must necessarily induce 
and assist him to have all his wits about him.— 
The prisoner’s situation, however, in this in- 
stance, seemed, unaccountably, to have the con- 
trary effect on him, and he appeared quite em- 
barrassed and ¢onfused ; he averred he could 
not explain the cause of his wite’s extraordinary 
error; but that an error, it certainly had been. 
For the poniard’s being in the man’s heart he 
was equally at a loss to account; and, as for the 
watch, he admited all that had been proved, but 
declared that he had put it by about a week be- 
fore the murder, in a cabinet which he had nev- 
er since opened, and how it had been removed 
he was unable to tell. Of course this defence, 
if such it could be termed, availed him very lit- 
tle, in fact simply nothing. The jury found him 
guilty ; and the Recorder called on him to say 
why judgment should not be pronounced against 
him. 

The prisoner seemed suddenly to have recov- 
ered his old, or gained new powers; he broke 
out into a strong and passionate appeal, calling 
on the judge to believe his word, as that of a 
dying man, that he was iniocent,and concluded 
by solemnly calling upon God so tv help him as 
he spoke the truth. 

He was condemned ; the prisoner hid his face 
in his handkerchief, and sobbed aloud; be was 
then taken from the bar to his solitary cell. 

About half-past ten that night, as the Recor- 
der was sitting alone, dozing in his Asy chfir 
over the fire and a tankard of mulled claret, he 
was suddenly startled by a loud knock at the 
door, followed up by the announcement of a 
stranger, who would brouk no delay. He was 
admitted—a young man, whose features were 


fearfully haggard and drawn, as though with 
some intense inward struggle ; in fact, the good 
magistrate did dot half like his looks, and inti- 
mated to his servant that as his clerk was gone 
hoine he had better stay in the room-—which 
was on the whole a confused remark, as, in the 
first place, he knew his servant could not write: 
and in the second, he did not know whether any 
writing wus required: but the youth relieved the 
worthy Reeorder from his dilemma, by peremp- 
torily stating that the Communication he had to 
imake must be made to him alone. ‘The ser- 
vant therefore withdrew, the Recorder put on his 
spectacles, and the youth began. 

* I come to tell you, Sir, that you havo this 
day unjustly condemned an innocent man to 
death.” 

“Bah! bah! And pray how know you that 
he is innocent?” 

“ By this token, Sir, that I know who did the 
deed for which you have condemned Master 
Edwards tosutler, Lainbert’s murderer stands 
before you.” 

The Recorder, horror-stricken at the notion 
of being so close to a murderer at large, gab- 
bled out an inarticulate ejaculation, something 
of an equivocal nature betwixt an oath and a 
prayer, and stretched out his hand towards the 
silver hand-bell whick stood betore him on the 
tuble; and still more horrified was he when the 
youth caught his hand and said—*No; with 
your leave, Sir.” 

“No; with my leave, Sir! What, mean ye 
to murder me, with my leave, Sir?” 

“[ will do you no harm, Sir. Bat my con- 
fession shall be a willing aud a free one.” 

Hie removed the hand-bell beyond the Recor- 
der’s reach, let go his arm, and retired again to 
arespectiul distance. He then proceeded to re- 
late that his name was Simon Johnson, that he 
was an orphan,and had been bred up with great 
kindness by Master Edwards. In detailing his 
story, he hinted at an unlawful passion which 
his mistress had endeavored to excite in his 
mind towards her; and to his resistance or care- 
lessness of her wiles he partly attributed her 
hatred and persecution of him : his home made 
wretched thereby, he had sought relief in socie- 
ty; unfortunately for him, he had fallen in with 
some young men of bad character—among oth- 
ers with this very Lambert, who had been a- 
mong his most strenuous advisers that he should 
from time to time purloin some ef his master’s 
superfluous wealth, for the purpose of supply- 
ing himself and his companions with the means 
of raore luxurious living; he had, however, for 
a long while rejected this advice, until at length 
goaded by the continual unjust accusations of 
his mistress, charging him with the very crime 
he was thus tempted to commit, he had in truth, 
done so, and had absconded with several articles 
of value; but his companions, instead of re- 
ceiving him with praise, had loaded him with 
invective for not bringing them a richer prize. 
Instigated by their reproaches, and by a min- 
gled sense of shame and anger, he had intended, 
by means of a secret key whieh he had kept, to 
rob Master Edward’s house that very night 
when the murder was committed. Flaving 
gained access to the court-yard, he was just a- 
bout to open the house door, when he heard 
footsteps; he retired, and concealed himself.— 
From his place of concealment he had seen and 
heard Mrs, Edwards encouraging Lambert, by 
many fond and endearing protessions of love for 
him, and of hatred of his master, to the mur- 
der of her husband; and as Lambert, conquered 
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by her threats and entreaties, was passing lim 
within arm’s length, an irresistible impulse had 
urged him to save his master’s life by sacrificing 
Lambert’s; and having done the deed of death, 
he had leaped the yard wall and fled. ‘The po- 
niard and watch were part of the property sto- 
len when he had left the house. Ile ended 
thus 

“ After I had left the snot, Sir, I fled, I know 
not whither: for days and days | wandered a- 
bout in the fields, sleeping in sheds, numbed 
with cold and half starved, never daring to ap- 
proach the dwellings of men to relieve my 
wants, till dark, and always feeling as though 
every eye scowled upon me; and when | left 
them again, and was again alone in the fields, I 
would suddenly start and run, with the feeling 
that I had been followed, and was about to be 
taken. In vain I strove to overcome these feel- 
ings—in vain I struggled to reconcile myself to 
the deed I had done—in vain I represented it 
to my heart as one of good, as one which had 
saved a life infinitely more valuable than his 
whom I had slain: it was all vain, a something 
within tortured me with unnatural and undefina- 
ble terror; and even when | sometimes partial- 
ly succeeded in aitaying this feeling, and half 
convinced myself that 1 had done for the best, 
it seemed as if I heard a voice whisper in my 
own soul, ‘What brought thee to thy master’s 
court-yard that night?’ and this set me raving 
again. Unable longer to bear this torture, | 
made up my mind to self-slaugiter, for the 


thoughts of delivering myself into the hands of 


justice drove me almost mad: my heart was 
hardened against making even this late atone- 
ment, and with a reckless daring | resolved on 
self-slaughter; but how, how to do this, J knew 
not; drowning was fearful to me, ] should have 
time perhaps to repent; and so with starving, 
even if nature would allow that trial. I re- 
turned to the suburbs—it was this very evening; 
a lantern hanging on the end of a barber's 
pole caught my sight—TI hastened into the shop, 
with the intention of destroying myself with 
the first razor I could lay my hands on: but the 
shop was quite full. I sat down in a corner, 
doggedly waiting for my time, and paying no 
heed to the conversation that was going on, 
till my master’s name struck on my ear. 1 lis- 
tened—his trial, condemnation, and coming ex- 
ecution, were the general talk. I started up, 
and with a feeling of thankfulness to God that 
there was something yet to live for—] think | 
cried out so—-I rushed out of the shop, hurried 
hither—I am not too late—-to-—to supply my 
master’s place to-morrow.” 

The young man sank exhausted in a chair, 
and dropped his head onthe table. The aston- 
ished magistrate leant forward, cautiously ex- 
tended his hand, seized his hand-bell, and rang 
loud and long, beginning at the same time to 
call over the names of all the servants he had 
ever had from the firsttime of his keeping house. 
Put at the first jingle of the bell Simon started 
up from the chair, and said, “Aye, 1] am your 
prisoner now.” 

“Yes, Sir, yes,” said the Recorder. “ Geof- 
frey ! Williams! very true, Sir—-by your leave, 
Sir—Godwin! Ralph! there’s your prisoner, 
Sir,” he added to the one wondering servant, 
who answered this multitudinous call. 

The sequel may be told in a few lines. A 
reprieve for Edwards was immediately sent to 
Newgate, which was followed up by a pardon; 
for having been fouud guilty, of course he 
could not be declared innocent. The wretch- 


ed wife of the merchant died by her own hand 
on the morning of her husband's reprieve. Si- 
mon was tried for Lambert’s murder, of course 
found guilty, and sentenced to death: but in 
consideration of the extraordinary circumstan- 
ces attending his case, this sentence was chang- 
ed inio transportation for life. My Lord Chief 
Justice Hale delivered a very luminous judg- 
ment on the occasion; the main ground on 
which he proceeded, seems to have been, that 
as Simon had not been legally discharged by 
Edwards, he might still be considered im the 
light of his servant, and that he was therefore 
to acertain degree, justifiable in defending his 
master’s life, 

Simon died on his passage, Edwards, from 
the time of his release, became a drivelling idiot: 
he lived several years. It was not till the death 
of the old man that a seeret was discovered-— 
it was ascertained that Simon was a natural 
son; and that, in preventing the intended assas- 
sination of the Merchant, he had unconsciously 
saved the life of his Father. 


THE WIFR. 

You know, dear, am a spoiled child, {must 
have my own way this lime,” said Mrs. Fin- 
lay, a beautiful bride, to her adoring husband. 
It was a matter of some consequence to Finlay, 
that she should not have her own way this 
time. Jt was the first time her will—that o- 
dious, positive word——had made its appearance, 
and now was the very time to crush, to subdue 
it, before it had gained Herculean strength.— 
Finlay was a young lawyer of fine talents, 
just getting into extensive practice; it was 
necessary that he should remain in the city, 
but a stronger necessity was upon him, his 
cara-sposa would go to the country, to be pre- 
sent at the wedding of a friend. 

* But, dearest, you know I have several im- 
portant cases upon the docket, which are just 
about to be tried; my clients will be dissatis- 
fied,’ said Finlay, in that tone of mild entrea- 
ty, which should find its instant way to a wo- 
man’s heart. 

“ Nimporte ; let them go, you will have 
something besides clients to live upon, you 
know, one of these days.” 

There was much pride, little sense, and a 
great want of feeling in this speech. Mrs. 
Iinlay’s ea pectations all depended upon a kind 
and indulgent father, during whose life they 
could not be realized. Finlay felt it jar upon 
his heart strings and vibrate to the very core, 
but he excused it, or set it aside. “She isa 
beautiful thoughtless creature, she cannot be 
unfeeling.” 

the country they went. “ Well,” tho’t 
Tinlay, “I shall have exquisite pleasure in 
pointing out to my Caroline, some favorite 
scenes ; some striking views, which may have 
escaped her notice. We must sometimes 
make sacrifices to those we love ; leaving town 
was, after all, a matter of littie consequence.” 

The boat glided almost with the rapidity of 
Jight over the smooth, deep Hudson. 

«Come upon deck Caroline, we are nearing 
the Highlands, never did they look so splen- 
didly.”” 

It was the momentary glow of radiant col- 


_ ering which a happy heart gives to Nature, 


that at this moment rested £0 gloriously upon 
the picturesque Highlands. 
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“Come Mrs. F »” said Finlay, eare- 
fully wrapping the shawl about the faultless 
form of his beautiful wife. 

“ Wiy George, | should think T had never 
been up the river before in my life,” said Ca- 
roline, who was in the midst of an animated 
discussion with a fashionable friend, upon the 
merits of their respective milliners. “Ihave 
seen the Highlands a thousand times; all that 
romantic stuff is out of fashion; nobody talks 
of the beauties of nature now, but boarding- 
school misses.” 

Thus repulsed, Finlay left her and took his 
seat upon the deck witha sigh. 

* Out of fashion,” thought he, and his noble 
forehead was wrinkled with frowns, his proud 
lip curled, and a momentary flash illumined 
his dark eyes with unwonted fire. “ Out of 
fashion !——'These towering, frowning palisa- 
does, this dark river, yonder rising moon!”— 
He fell into a reverie, long and deep, for now 
he could not enjoy these things, alone. At 
the end of it all the world’s consoler, Hope, 
whispered kindly, “she certainly has sensibi- 
lity, her mind is plastic, 1 can mould it into 
any form, and make it a complete reflection 
of my own.” 

Conjugal affection is a delicate plant. The 
first rude shake sometimes scatters its fair 
leaves to the four winds of heaven. If but 
one leaf be torn away, all the others are loos- 
ened. In poor linlay’s case, they followed 
one by one in rapid succession. A few deys 
in the country entirely dispelled the illusion 
which love had thrown around his idol—the 
celestial halo, which was only a hallucination 
of his own imagination, had departed forever. 
He had married a beautiful, weak woman, 
with whom his cultivated, retined mind could 
hold no communion. 

Finlay returned to town an altered man. 
His high ambition had been sanctified in his 
own estimation, because it was not entirely a 
selfish feeling. In all his visions of success 
his honors were to be laid at the feet of his 
Caroline. He entered again upon his labori- 
ous employment; he was for a time entirely 
devoted to business, and lost all care and re- 
flection in the close attention which he gave 
to his professional duties. But soon he need- 
ed relaxation, some plaee to which fie could 
resort: to spend a few hours tz pleasure,— 
Home, did not afford it. ‘The spoiled, heart- 
less Caroline, was engaged in an endless round 
of fashionableamusements. Wien at home, 
she was weary, vapid, peevish. She needed 
the excitement and admiration of a crowd to 
give her animation. It was not worth wile 
to exert. herself to please exe, and he only 
ber husband. Thus driven trom that home, 
which should have been the haven of rest and 
peace, Finlay fled to the society of yay, dissi- 
pated young men. Soon his office and law 
bocks were forsaken. His client’s frequent 
knocks were unanswered ; thoy became tees 
and less frequent, and at length ceased entire- 
ly. They had lost their advocate, their coun- 
sellor. He had rendered himself unworthy 
of their confidence. The highly gifted, am- 
bitious Finlay had become a drunkerd. 
ter a few years, Caroline returned to her fa- 
ther’s house, because her husband was no lon- 
ger able to support her; she returned a faded, 


disappointed, wretched woman. The viper 
sting of conscience told her, that she had 
brought all her misery upon herself. 

Why will not woman learn her own hap- 
piness! Can one whose every thought be- 
fore marriage is selfishness, can she ever sac- 
rifice her own interest and pleasure to the 
willofanother? Yet, submission, a dignified 
affectionate submission on her part, will alone 
insure domestic comfort. Pride lifts herself 
in opposition to this doctrine, erying oul “ e- 
gual rights.” Bat down with the rebellious 
spirit ; her suggestion amounts to this :— 

“ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in heaven.’ 


Woman, too, must be man’s intellectual com- 
panion. Without this, domestic life becomes 
so dull, so insipid, that to a man of fine taste 
and cultivated understanding it is intolerable. 
The weak idolatry of a fool is valueless, and 
disgusting toa man ef sense; but, the aflec- 
tion of a high-minded, virtuous woman, is a 
discriminating, intelligent, deep affection, 
which it is an honor to gain, anda pleasure to 
cherish. 


Lennon, on the river Thames, is ten miles 
long, froim east to west, and six and a quarter 
broad, from north to south, and fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, Its population is 1,500,000, It 
contains 70 squares, 800 streets, 177,000 heuses, 
146 parishes, as many churches, 82 chapels of 
Lase, 15 Roman Catholie chapels, 6 Syna- 
gogues, 7 Quaker chapels, 163 Dissenters cha- 
pels, 14 theatres, 4 medical colleges, 33 hospit- 
als, 72 banks, besides numerous other public in- 
stitutions, 

Panis is fourana a half miles long, aboutthree 
and a half broad, and seventeen in circumfer- 
ence. It contains 750,000 inhabitants, 12 may- 
oralties, 12 palaces, 16 bridges, 27 hospitals, 67 
banks, 142 cherches and chapels, 80 fountains, 
22 markets, 4 museums, 9 prisons, and 14 thea- 
tres, besides numerous other public buildings. 

CONSTANTINOPLE 1s built on seven hills. On 
the land side it has a strong wall and triple for- - 
tifications, eighteen feet apart ; five gates and as 
many bridges. The fortifications on the side of 
the river are weak and decaying; on this side 
are sixteen gates, Its circumference is from 
twelve to fourteen miles. Its population 550,000; 
houses from 40,000 to 45,000. It has 300 mos- 
ques, 25 Greek churches, 130 baths, and 700 pa- 
laces and seraglios. ‘The sultan’s palace, said to 
be the most splendid in Europe, is three miles in 
circumference. 

Two country girls, who came into Boston to 
wake a purchase, inquired of a shopkeeper if 
he had any Summer Coolers; he was a little puz- 
led at the question, but fancying he might not 
be very wrong, he showed them some muslin. 
“Why, you, | did net ax for any that”—when 
casting her eyes on a parcel which lay on the 
shelf, with a fan tied on the outside, she cried 
ont, * Why, guess as how there is some in that 
are paper.’ "The fans were instantly placed on 
the counter, and on opening one of them which 
wis sufliciently gaudy, and embellished with 
all the colors of the rainbow, with her eye- 
brows elevated, she screamed out to her com- 
panion, “O mit only look o’ this ere.” The 
other, with equal astonishment, exclaimed, *O 
Ruth! Ruth! bye that are, it will draw Jona- 
than’s eyes, a Sabber day, just like a mellilot 
plaister.”"— Boston Transcript, 
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CRIGIN AL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOW LT TATTLE? Fe 


I was seated in my office one of the cold 
evenings of the early part of May 1s2-, pur- 
suing those literary occupations which are 
my never failing source of amuscment, when 
an old gentleman, long a friend of my family, 
entered, and taking a proffered cigar and glass 
of wine, seemed more than usually commu- 
nicative. | had long known that some mel- 
ancholy remembrance preyed upon his spirits, 
but of what nature, execpt that a lady was 
concerned, J knew not, nor had JI ever been 
able to draw from hin his story. Finding thisa 
favorable opportunity, I gradually introduced 
the topic, and by degrees he recounted to 
me the history of a most unfortunate female. 
[ shall endeavor to relate it in his own words. 

“T was attached to the American army 
during the eventful struggle which termina- 
ted so gloriously for our country, and while 
quartered in Philadelphia, | was introduced at 
a ball to the wife of a British officer, who had 
placed her at private boarding during his 
frequent absences. She had been educated 
in a nunnery in France--was hut twenty- 
two years of age, and had been married three 
years; but owing to her secluded manner 
of education, she still retained her original 
timidity and grace of manner. Hortensia, 
though not a regular beauty, was handsome; 
her large blue eyes were shaded by long dark 
lashes, and revealed the seeret of profound 
sensibility. Her clegant shape and delightful 
elasticity, are not to be described; suffice it 
to say that they operated most powerfully on 
all beholders. I occasionally met Hortensia 
afterwards, and as I entertained a particular 
desire to gain her good graces, an exchange 
of civilities took place between us. By de- 
grees I became accustomed to her reserve of 
manners. Her conduct in the world formed 
a strange contrast with that of all who sur- 
ronnded me. The more I serutinized her bhe- 
haviour, the more it awakened my curiosity 
and excited my surprise; | at first esteemed, 
and soon admired her. [ was at a loss to 
know which pleased me most in ber, the ex- 
treme reserve of her manners, or her constant 
attention to avoid giving offence ina land of 
the enemies of her country. | almost invol- 
untarily experienced a desire of being more 
intimately acquainted with her, and therefore 
courted the intimacy of all I knew she had a 
regard for. But Lortensia obstinately kept 
silent, and refused all manner of friendly in- 
tercourse; yet I thought I could perecive that 
she was making her private observations, 
which however, did not induce me to alter 
my conduct, but ] continued apparently void 
of pretensions. Another, perhaps, might en- 
deavor to increase the interest he seemed to 
inspire, by affecting to be more assiduons to 
other women, but such a mode would have 
failed of success with Hortensia; the more J 
affected plainness in my habits, tue less she 
felt averse to me. 

“ My access to her neatly furnished parlor 
became more frequent, and she began to show 
less reserve. She no longer dissembled the 


pleasure she had in seeing me occasionally ; 
nay, the presence of the man whom she had 
dreaded and shunned, was now become a want 
to her. Hfortensia would have felt regret if 
I had ceased visiting her house, and yet she 
never invited-me to return thither. Some- 
times her sudd¢én blushes would inform me 
how indiscreet were my eyes, which, contin- 
vally fixed upon her, undoubtedly revealed 
the seeret of my heart, for [ already loved 
her more than | was aware of. Strange in- 
fatuation, that should have led me on to de- 
stroy the happiness not only of a lovely wo- 
man, but my own. 

“It was known in town that prior to my 
arrival in Philadelphia I had fought a duel on 
account of a feir lady, and the visiters at 
Jfortensia’s would sometinies venture pleas- 
antries upon the subject, as well as my indif- 
ference to the fair sex, when I generally re- 
marked that Hortensia an evident 
uneasiness. imegined liad apprecieted 
that charming woman at her real value, but 
was far from surmising the whole extent of 
her feelings. I was extremely surprised ove 
evening ata party, when she came to join a 
group, composed, besides myself, of young 
ladies who preferred conversation to dancing. 
ITortensia took an active part, contrary to her 
custom, mm a discussion that had just, been 
started. "Phe question to be decided was, 
whether it was more distressing to love with- 
out hope, while near the beloved object, than 
to exist remote from tlie object whose atice- 
tions one had @ained!? Ali the ladies present 
pronounced in favor of the latter case. I my- 
self gave in my opinion, that in a matter of 
love, absence was the most excruciating tor- 
ture that could be thought of. ilortensia 
alone thought differently. She displayed so 
deep a knowledge of the human heart, she 
proved with so much eloquence that nothing 
was comparable to the hardship of loving 
without hope, that we found ourselves con- 
strained to be converts to her opinion. Can 
you conceive (said she) the sufferings of Tan- 
talus in the midst of the waters, without be- 
ing able to quench his thirst, tormented by 
the want he undergoes, and condemned never 
to gratify it?) Ah! (continued she) if I thirst- 
ed after that happiness which is called love, 
Tam sensible [ should die if l were sentenced 
to remain without hope. 

* Without hope? (exclainied 1) and whois 
the barbarian who would refuse purchasing, 
at the price of his blood, the happiness of in- 
teresting you! She looked at me with an 
amazed air, Captain , (she replied) 
there is no possibility of arguing with you— 
you have the honor of closing the conversation. 

*Waus this meant as a reproach! In vain 
did [ attempt to put a richt construction upon 
these words, neither could | guess whether 
she had intended to punish me for the invol- 
untary avowal which had escaped me. At 
any rate, | felt equally elarmed at my situa- 
tion and at Hortensia’s ceverity, In vain did 
try to arm with reason. even by ex- 
agoerating to myself the dangers attending 
partiality. Leonid only find within my breast 
a fixed determination to gain the affections of 
a woman who had subjugated both iy head 
and heart. 
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“On the day following, I was brought back 
to her house by my uneasiness, and an anx- 
ious Wish to obtain an explanation. I request- 
ed her to admit me among the few select 
friends that composed her circle. She stren- 
uously declined this, but her refusal was sof- 
tened by the extraordinary politeness in which 
it was expressed. My private socicty (said 
she) could not be agreeable to a stranger.— 
You could not easily put up with my whims 
und caprice, and I shall not expose myself 
voluntarily to the danger of forteiting the 
good opinion you entertain of me. ‘This said, 
she took leave of me. 

“T attempted, but to no purpose, to effect a 
change in her resolution. On the declaration 
of peace, her husband concluded to remain in 
this city, and F had soon an opportunity of 
being favorably introduced to him, and was 
received on the footing of a friend of both.— 
Hortensia had then no further pretence for 
denial, and now that we met daily, L accus- 
tomed her by degrees to listen to, and argue 
with me. Sheat lenet ventured to question 
me as to the lady who had been the occasion 
of my duel, and we ceased to be on good 
terms for a few days, because I told her that 
my affections had been cnce, as L had con- 
ceived, irretrievably fixed. 

“We were not long in making up our disa- 
greement; and this hrst quarrel afiorded me 
an opportunity of telling her that it was she 
who had rendered me unfaithful. This de- 
claration however, did not slacken her indif- 
ference. ‘You are not yet twenty, captain, 
said she, ‘and lam willing to think you sin’ 
cere when you believe tuat you love; but 
what woman cou'd be s» inconsiderate as to 
entrust you with her happiness, her character, 
the honor of her husband, in short, the repose 
and tranquility of her whole lite! Tam no 
prude—I may at some future per ol be con- 
demned, lik many more, to the misfortune of 
being enamored, but my hour is not come yet. 
If ever my heart should betray raay reason, I 
would make it my constant study to resist a 
daagerous passion, at least to keep if secret; 
and though I were not able to conquer it, 
never should the man whom | might have 
distinguished from the rest, have it in his 
power to flatter himself with obtaining the 
slighiest advantage over nie.’ 

* Hortensia’s particular attention to adhere 
to her principles exasperated me; her ecvid 
indifference murdered me; my fatal love 
could not brook her contradiction, but daily 
increased, and { daily grew more morose and 
dejected. ‘LT pity yon,’ would Uortensia say 
to me, ‘and so much te more, because you 
think you suffer from unrepaid love; where- 
as, it is only vourselflove thut is hurt by my 
resistance. You persuaded yourself that your 
hovor is concerned in making one femaic more 
miserable. Were Iso weak, in order to grati- 
fy you, as to forget my duty as a wife, what 
would be the result! One hour's gratifica- 
tion to you, and with my disposition, an age 
of trouble forme. A woman may diethrough 
grief at being bound to another man, the fac- 
ulties of whose soul are concentrated upon a 
secret object of affection; but she will carry 
her secret to the grave; and when I meet my 
death, it will be with my own esteem unim- 


paired, Follow such a courageous example; 
Jet reason point out to you how destitute of 
foundation your pretensions are—your dejec- 
tion accuses yon. Tle who knows not how 
to sulfer, does not know how to love, neither 
does he deserve being loved.’ 

“My existence now became irksome to me; 
{ most ardently wished for my entire dissolu- 
tion. | became indifferent to life, which kad 
lost its relish since the woman I adored was 
indifferent tome. I must put an end to all 
this trouble, thought [ one morning, by leav- 
ing the scenes where Hortensia is ever pres- 
ent to my view. Jf then sat down to settle 
my pecuniary and private concerns, deter- 
mining assoon as practicable to sail for Europe 
—that Europe which had given birth to my 
Hortensia ; in a letter wherein | stated my 
real sentiments, | wished her, after I had 
torn myself away, no longer to doubt the sin- 
cerity of my love for her—to be made ac- 
quainted with the many struggles I had un- 
dergone, the painful sensations I had endured, 
the contradictory sentiments which had torn 
my heart. only requested she would drop a 
tear on my snfferings, and grant mea place in 
her recollection, torepay the sacrifice I consen- 
ted to make for ever abandoning my country. 

“All my arrangements being now complet- 
ed, [ repaired to Hortensia’s dwelling, and 
found her alone. She shuddered on see- 
ing me, and a sudden paleness overspread her 
countenance. ‘ What ails you this morning, 
ceptain asked she, in a most affectionate 
tone. ‘Never has despair so much discom- 
posed your features before. Do you wish to 
kill me with fright !—are the peace and hap- 
piness of your friend objects of indifference 
to you?’ ‘Friend,’ exclaimed I, kneeling be- 
fore her, ‘at what moment is it that 1 hear 

rom you that name, at once so sweet and so 

cruel, * * * * But no; it is too late; 1 can 
fee] that the title for which I am solely in- 
debted to your pity, redoubles the bitterness 
of my sensations; a cold friendship cannot re- 
poy my burning love. Ican endure the pain 
of residing near you no longer. But before 
I eo to seek my tomb in a foreign land, per- 
mit me for the last time tospeak to you of my 
love, of that hopeless love, the ardor and pu- 
rity whereof should at least have softened the 
rigor of your indiiference. Accept then, the 
last sacrifice it is in my power to offer you.’ — 
Hortensia fainted away, and in the fury of the 
moment, rather than to be seen with her in 
this situation, [ left the house, returned home, 
ordered a carriage, and immediately started 
for New York, where [ was to meet the ves- 
sel in which | was to embark. Here, while 
waiting her tardy departure in apathy and 
dejection, I received a letter, the hand wri- 
ting of which was unknown to me; but how 
violently did my heart beat when I found it 
signed by Fortensia. 

“The letter, which is firmly engraved on 
my heart, ran as follows :— 

“*Return, return immediately, imprudent 
youth, that I may reconcile you to life and to 
yourself, if you can forget that you have ex- 
posed a married woman, a woman whose only 
error was to believe too truly every word you 
uttered. Come, by yaur regret to expiate 
your offence. 1 am stil! kind enough to for- 
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vive you—your rash manner of taking leave, 
and my consequent illness has been attributed 
to other causes. My husband had left town 
at an early hour; owing to some little pre- 
cautions, [ shall be secure against all the dis- 
oy which you might have heaped on me. 

You have only left me at the discretion of 
one of my female attendants; [am in want of 
consolation. Deprive me no longer of a 
friend. Iam the first to hold cut my hand to 
you in token of reconciliation——let your spee- 
dy return evince your repentance.’ 

*“T need scarcely say that l returned with 
the wings of hope. Miy first interview occa- 
sioned me some embarrassment; Liortensia, 
however, spared me even the appearance of a 
reproach. She would not allow me to speak 
a word of vindication. Unprecedented kind- 
ness, and more affectionate behaivour, were 
the only punishment she inflicted upon me. 
This forgiveness assured me of my progress 
in her atfections. ‘lhe sacrifice J] had made, 
had worked on her feelings. The progres- 
sive advances of my suit may now be antici- 
pated—ere long my love was repaid by an 
avowal of reciprocal feeling, and my happi- 
ness was complete—as complete as Horten- 
sia’s scruples would allow. These scruples, 1 
thought, might have been conquered, had not 
Hortensia’s husband been ordered away upon 
duty. The town talk, however, had been 
carried so far, that Hortensia, when we part- 
ed, requested me not to write to her. It was 
a long time before | met her again, and then 
what achange! Just Heaven had punished 
us both for our guilt. 

“On an excursion in Canada, I was attract- 
ed by the fame of a nunnery near Quebec, 
to visit its cloistered walls. ‘Tne nuns were 
at prayers when we entered the chapel. The 
railing and curtain which separated the nave 
from the choir seemed to be the boundary 
which separated Heaven from earth. Imme- 
diately after prayers, one of the sisters began 
to sing the fifty-first Psalm, when I instantly 
cried out, “Iris sne! Ina fit of madness | 
clung to the iron railing, and attempted to 
pull it down, but some persons present carried 
me away. [ continued, however, repeating, 
‘it is she,’ and was delirious for several days. 
During another fortnight | was confined by 
severe illness, which prevented my going out 
in search of information. As soon as I sallied 
forth, [ learned that Hortensia had taken the 
veil under the assumed title of Sophie de la 
. Inorder to approach the nunnery 
without observation, I entered the burying 
ground ‘Two graves were lately closed ; as 
I was approaching the last, [ read ‘Sophie de 
la ,” and fell senseless upon where was 
laid the remains of my beloved. 

««] was carried back to the city, in a state 
of lethargy, and for three days did not give 
the least signs of life. Prior to my being 
able to repeat my visit to the cemetery I 
learned that at the moment when I exclaim- 
ed ‘Jt is she,’ the nun who was chaunting 
the Psalm, and whose voice had re-echoed in 
my heart, had changed color, staggered, and 
dropped dead on the cold pavement. Horten- 
sia had doubtless recognised my voice, and at 
the remembrance of past days had been over- 
come by the intensity of her feelings.” 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

Mr. Eprror—lI trust you have gallantry 
enough to oblige a female correspondent, whose 
taste, though somewhat old, is perhaps better 
than none atall. The following beautiful poem 
may be familiar to some of your readers, but 
is still worthy to be committed to memory. In 
the quiet retirement of my green cottage I have 
read it many times without being fatigued.— 
Have you taste sufficient to insert it ? 

THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
*Twas on a cliff, whose rocky base 
Baffled the briny wave, 
Whose cultur’d height its verdant store 
To many a tenant gave. 
A mother, led by rustic cares, 
Had wander’d with her child, 
Unweaned the babe, yet on the grass — 
He frolick’d and he smil’d. 


With what delight the mother glow’d 
To mark her infant joy, 

How oft would pause amid her toil, 
To view her beauteous boy. 


At Jength by other cares estrang’d, 

Her thoughts the child forsook, 

Careless he wander’d o’er the grass, 
Nor drew his mother’s look. 


Cropp’d was each flower that caught his eye 
When wand’ring o’er the green; 

He sought the cliff’s uncertain edge, 
Aud pleas’d survey’d the scene. 

”T was then the mother fvom her toil, 
Turned to behold her child— 

The urchin gone! her check was flush’d, 
Her wand’ring eye was wild. 

She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink 
Now careless peeping o’er, 

Tie turn’d, and on his mother smil’d, 
Then sported as before. 

Sunk was her voice, "twas vain to fly, 
*Pwas vain the brink to brave; 

Oh! nature! it was thine alone 
To prompt the means to sive. 


She tore her ’kerchief from her breast, 
And laid her bosom bare; 

He saw, delighted left the ciiff, 
And sought the banquet there. 

Perhaps a serious verse—a hymn—will not 
be unacceptable? An extensive proportion of 
the readers of newspapers reside in the quiet 
retirement of the country, by whom, in those 
seasons of the week devoted to solemn thought, 
a religious poem is perused with gratification, 
probably with profit. What nobler aim can 1} 
have, as a mere selector, or you, as a scatterer 
of mental food among a crowded auditory, than 
to elevate their minds into that holy region of 
cevotion, in which the sacred volume tells us 
the soul will find naught but pleasantness and 
peace? The following is a paraphrase of part 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke— 

JOY IN HFAVEN. 
Whence those notes of culcet stringing’ 
Come they not from Heaven above— 
Haleyon joy my bosom bringing’ 
Oh! they’re notes of angels, winging 
Thiough the realms of light and love! 
Yes, they’re holy notes of praise 
Of the burning seraphin; 
Whose pean, like the genial rays 
Of Heaven’s Sun, a glow conveys 
To the echoing cherubim! 
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Hark! they vibrate ’midst the pages 
Of the Holy Book of God; 
Thence I learn’d their sweet presages:— 
Leaning on the rock of Ages, 
Now I catch the swelling ode! 
Precious Talisman of Heaven! 
Ilow my heart begins to burn: 
Joy amid the hosts of Heaven, 
O’er a Penitent forgiven— 
O’er a Prodigal’s return! 
Can it be—the holy nation 
Thus greets sinners turn’d to God? 
Join the chorus, all Creation— 
Shout aloud the song—Sa/vation 
Through the Great Redeemer’s blood. 

Let me offer you one more selection for this 
week’s paper. The following stanzas “On a 
Friend Lost at Sea,” have affected me most 
deeply. I had a near and dear friend who per- 
ished in the awful shipwreck of an English 
packet, the particulars of which are too widely 
known to need a repetition. He was my only 
brother—the only Leing upon whom the heart’ 
of an orphan had ever doated with absorbing 
fondness. Death stripped us, in our infantile 
years, of two unfortunate parents—at an age 
too, when our minds were too young to receive 
an impress of their features or persons, 

ON A FRIEND LOST AT SEA. 

Sleep on—sleep on—above thy corse 

‘The winds their sabbath keep, 
The wave sweeps round thee, and thy breast 
Heaves with the heaving deep; 

O’er thee mild Eve her beauty flings, 

And there the white gull lifts her wings, 

Ani the blue halcyon loves to lave 

Her plumage in the holy wave. 

‘Sleep on—no willow o’er thee bends 

With melancholy air, 
No violet springs, nor dewy rose 
Its soul of love lays bare; 

But there the sea-flower bright and young 

Is sweetly o’er thy slumbers fang, 

Aud, like a weeping mourner fair, 

The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 

Sleep on—sleep on—the jewellery 

Ot Ocean’s coral caves 

Isnow thine urn—thy requiem 

The music of its waves; 

Through thy dark locks the sea-gems gleam, 

Bright emblems of thy spirit’s dream, 

And pure and deep as infant love 

The blue sea rolls its waves above. 

Sleep on—sleep on--the fearful wrath 

cloud and deep 
May leave its dark and stormy track 
Above thy place of sleep; 

But, when the wave has sunk to rest, 

As now, twill murmur o’er thy breast, 

And the bright victims of the sea 

Perchance will make their home with thee. 

Sleep on—thy corse is far away, 

But grief bewails thee yet, 

For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 

And lovely eyes are wet; 

And she— hy y oung and beauteous bride, 

Her thoughts are hovering by thy side— 

As oft she turns to view with tears, 

The Eden of departed years. 


I should love to correspond with you, Mr, 
Editor. I am seated in a lovely—a most ro- 
mantic residence only a few miles from the city, 
where, undisturbed in my retirement by the 
hurry of the wor!d, the hours pass on with sil- 
ken wings; surrounded with my books and pa- 
pers, its bustle does not annoy me. This is my 
first attempt to emerge from my voluntary ob- 


scurity—an obscurity you may think as agreea- 
ble to yourself as to ROSALIND., 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


On the death of Extzanera Rees and her Infant, 
who died within two weeks of each other. 


What endears us to life? what delights us below 2 
Whatis that which can soften the savage so wild? 
Tis the smile of affection a wife can bestow, 
Tis the mother’s soft glance as she looks on her child. 


Such a wife, such a mother of late we possess’d — 
But transient are all our enjoyments on earth ; 

She is call’d from our circle to dwell with the bless’d, 
And iett her sweet Infant almost at its birth. 


Oh! what pen can describe the excess of his gricf? 
Who has lost such a partner, and Infant so dear? 
Por, bereft of its mother, its stay here was brief, 
And it leit him, te join her in Heaven's bright sphere. 


But ‘tis error to grieve for the loss of a friend 
W hose soul was too spotless to grovel below— 

We shonid rather rejoice that her troubies will end 
When her deeds have insured all that God cau bestow. 


May we cherish her virtue and follow her ways, 
*Pillthe trumpet shall summon us all to attend ; 
Then, when this frail tevement mortal decays, 
Our souls may wiih her’s in felicity blend. i. 


An Impostor.—The Tioga County (Pa.) Ga- 
eztte, gives the following account of a travelling 
adventurer who made his appearance in that 
neighborhood a few days since. A person call- 
ing himself Hudenot, passed through this place 
about ten days ago, on foot, and some six or 
eight miles above, called on a family, and thro’ 
his remarkable powers of persuasion, after a 
courtship of nearly twenty-four hours, suecced- 
ed in gaining the consent of a young miss about 
18, to become his spouse—parents not objecting, 
the nuptials were celebrated. The cireumstan- 
ces of this novel affair,are enough to excite one’s 
risible faculties, and at the same time teach a 
good lesson to those who, for pecuniary motives, 
will sacrifice higher considerations. ‘I'he impos- 
tor introduced himself to this family, who are 
respectable, as a nephew of the old folks, from 
Massachusetts, possessing immense wealth, and 
having at hand all the goed things of this world; 
and so ingeniously tells the story, that his new 
acquaintances could not but belicve he was the 
real Simon Pure! Wehad come this great dis- 
tance, he said, on purpose to seek this youug la- 
dy, and one great ovject in marrying her was to 
keep his wealth in their own family. He was 
for having furniture, beds and bedding sold im- 
mediately, at vendue, when they would all start 
for the land of promise. The next morning our 
hero starts his father-in-law for Tioga, to pro- 
cure an elegant carriage and grays, which he 
said were in readiness for him, On his father’s 
departure to accomplish this pleasing expedition, 
his new son starts on a rout directly opposite, 
after borrowing $4 of his good mother to expend 
at the stores above, for necessaries, promising to 
replace the same after breaking one of his $100 
bills. As our readers would naturally suppose, 
the carriage &c, were not to be found, and on 
the father’s return to his own habitation, his son 
was not there to explain the mystery !—sad re- 
verse, he was ‘oph.’ <A proper officer was im- 
mediately despatched after him; he was found 
a few miles west of Covington, brought back, 
examined, and suffered to escape, We under- 
stand he had made use of part of the horrowed 
money. Should any of our readers see a man 
about 40 years of aye, 5 feet 5, dark complexion, 
wearing goggles, independent minded, glib 
tongued fellow, they will have some idea of our 
hero, who was last seen in this section, running 
for the woods, to avoid a sound flagellation threat- 
ened lim by one of his new acquaintance. 
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TEE AIRC, 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE Lt. 


Colonel ANrnuony Morris, who died in this city 
on the 20th instant, had reached the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two years, and closed his long life in the 
way he had been frequently heard to desire; for 
while sitting in his easy chair, without any previous 
indisposition, the messenger of death, which had 
passed him by unharmed in the sanguinary battle 
of Long Island, delivered to him his passport into 
a glorious eternity. This venerable man sustained 
a most estimable character. He served in various 
capacities in the revolutionary war; was presentin 
several of the principal battles, and marched with 
the expedition against Canada; but disgust at see- 
ing an officer of inferior rank promoted over him, 
induced him to throw up his commission and re- 
tire from the service. 


The Emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro, has abdi- 
eated the throne in favor of his son. American 
soil appears to be fatal to monarchs of every kind. 


CHLESTER, PENNSYLVANTA. 
CueEster, on the Delaware river, fifteen miles 
below Philadelphia, near the line which divides 
the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania, has a 
great number of interesting associations con- 
nected with it, independent of its present pros- 
perity. Here was held the first provincial as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania—William Penn made 
his first meal on American ground in the imme- 
Giate vicinity, and here was enacted the * Great 
Law.” In Chester there is at present a very 
flourishing Bank, and the general character of 
the inhabitants is highly respectable, and in nu- 
merous instances, wealthy individuals. 

The old St. Paul’s Church is one of the few 
interesting specimens of original building which 
our state possesses. In the Church and ground 
are buried a great number of the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania. The most remarkable tomb stone 
is one to the memory of James and Ann Sun- 
derland, the original proprietors of all the scite 
and vicinity of Chester. This curious stone was 
originally about the centre of the Church,against 
a pew, but the pews having been altered and 
somewhat modernized, it is now removed to the 
south end of the Church against the wall. It is 
very remarkable for its style of execution, hav- 
ing carvings in bold relief, of bones, death's 
heads, bells, &c. and an armorial escutcheon, 
the inscription running round the sides. The 
whole must have been the labor of an experi- 
enced workman, and is probably the most curi- 
ous relic ef the kind extant in the Union, The 
family who in those days could afford such a 
monument,must have been ailluent. The chan- 
ges of fortune, the ups and downs of life, are 
strikingly exemplified in the sole remaining re- 
presentative of this familys» We saw him in 
Chester a few years since—the remaining des- 
cendant of the Lord of the Manor, is, or was, 
an old, poor, infirm pensioned revolutionary sol- 
dier! An inscription in St. Paul’s Charch yard 
to the memory of Francis Brooks, is a curious 


preservation. With some exertion the grass 
and dirt was cleared from the stone, and the 
following is a copy i—- 
“In memory of Francis Brooks, who died 
Aug. 19, 1704. 
Tn barbarian bondage and cruel tyranny 
For ten vears together | served in cruel slaverv— 


After this mercy brouglit ine to my country fair; 
At last I drowned was in river Delaware.”’ 


On a flat stone, in the same ground, occurs the 
following inscription :— 
“Here lieth Paur Jackson, A. M. 
He was the first who received a degree 
In the College of Philadelphia; 
A man of worth, virtue and knowledge. 
Died 1767, aged 38.” 

The old house near the bridge, with curious 
old fashioned chimnies, was the original Par- 
sonage house; the gable end has curiously point- 
ed bricks. This and other old houses have re- 
mains of the leaden sashed windows in small 
diamonds, but the art of repairing them being 
lost, they are rapidly disappearing before the 
march of carpentry. 

David and Grace Lloyd’s old house,now own- 
ed by Commodore Porter, has been modernized, 
but its appearance shows that it was a magni- 
ficent dwelling in the days of William Penn.— 
on the end is this inscription— 


1721, 

The graves of these two old inhabitants are 
side by side in Friends’ burying ground,in which 
it was usual to erect tomb-stones, which prac- 
tice however, is now prohibited, and it has been 
even proposed to bury those now visible, which 
we hope may be prevented. By the polite at- 
tention of a citizen, we were conducted to the 
scite of Wade's house, called also Essex house, 
where the first settlers were hospitably received 
and entertained till they could build and settle 
themselves. The cellar, and a heapof bricks, are 
all that now remain of this mansion. Wm.Penn 
was a frequent guest at Wade’s hospitabl board. 

We next rode up the creek a few miles to 
view the scite of Townsend & Penn’s first mill. 
The old original dam is still standing in ruins, 
and the tradition is that the logs came from En- 
gland. In this mill was a vane often mentioned 
by old people, and which, after some search, we 
found in an old garret. Its form is curious, 
and the inscription thus :— 

WP 

SC|CP 

1699, 
The names designated by these capitals are 
William Penn, Samuel Carpenter, and Caleb 
Pusey, who were at one time joint partners in 
the grinding of wheat. Three successive mills 
have been erected on or near the old scite.— 
Near the mill still stands the old house of one 
story, where the owners often resorted to super- 
intend its then important concerns. This house 
is a great curiosity—built of stone, hip roofed, 


and windows of only one pane in depth; niches’ 


are left in the thick wall! for enclosed closets or 
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shelves—it is alone well worth a visit for an 
antiquarian, 

Waterville, in the vicinity, the residence of 
the Sharpless family, is also worthy of atten- 
tion, The present proprietors are descended 
from the first settlers. The original proprie- 
tor built his hut against a rock till he could 
complete a better residence. ‘The rock still 
retains some letters inscribed on it, and the 
date 1652—one year before Penn’s arrival. The 
family have held the property ever since, and 
the water power being great, have erected mills, 
manufactories, &c. till the vicinity presents the 
appearance of a village. <A striking contrast is 
here exhibited to the Sunderland family, whose 
very name is extinct. Onthe whole, Chester 
isa most attractive spot—as a summer retreat 
it is particularly desirable, and we only regret 
that our limits do not admit of a more extended 
description. There is probably no section of 
the Union which presents a greater amount of 
manufacturing population than the vicinity of 
Chester in the same space. 


A Sweet Opportunity.—The writers of ver- 
ses for the annuals have a rare opportunity in the 
following offer— 

“A PREMIUM of an elegant PLUMB CAKE 
for the Best twenty-five mottos of from 2 to 6 lines, 
suitable for mottos to Scerets, and an elegant 
POUND CAKE for the seconp nest twenty-five 
mottos:—the subject of the verses to be the praise 
of our Country’s Meroes, bridal comptiments, and 
all the commanding topics of love. Lf afew were 
ot the Comie character, or questions and answers, 
it would be well. All must be strietly chaste, and 
calculated to improve the taste of our juvenile 
friends. Competition for the premium will be open 
for one month from the date hereof, when a circle 
of literary gentlemen will decide upon the merits 
of the competitors. A sealed letter should attend 
each copy of verses, containing the address of the 
writer; and those alone, which accompany the best 
and second best copy of verses, will be opesed, 
that the Cakes may be forwarded to the victors. — 
Such as make the attempt will please to address 
May 26. G. PARKINSON, 174 Chesnut St.” 

The fame of Mr. Parkinson’s establishment has 
travelled far and wide, and this proposal is not like- 
ly to confine it within more narrow bounds. No 
doubt he will be favored with abundance of conp- 
Jets; indeed we could furnish him ourselves with 
some hundreds, taken from our drawer of oblivion, 
into which for years past, the precious efforts of 
thousands of unfledged muses have been promis- 
euously crammed. We have been already invited 
to join aclub of half a dozen writers for the pre- 
mium,the cake to form the nucleus of a supper roy- 
al in case of the success of either. If Mr. P. had 
offered two or three dozen stewed, and a terrapin 

or two in the bargain, we should certainty be temp- 
ted to write. Fifty lines of poetry are certainly 
worth a terrapin supper. But as it is becoming the 
fashion to publish the names of the gentlemen judges, 
we shall decline until our censors are — known. 


The Exhibition of the Horticultural Society on 
Wednesday and Thursday, has never been excelled 
by any previous display of the kind in this city.— 
It would be impossible for us to enumerate the vast 
and magnificent variety of flowers, which the taste 
of the Society had caused to be grouped together, 


affording a delicious treat to the botanist, and a 
most charming gratification to less seientifie obser- 
vers. It was enough to tempt the crowds of fe- 
males who thronged the hall, to sigh with Don Juan, 


“To pass their lives in arbors and on flowers, 
And never know the weight of human hours.’” 


For two days the exhibition was thronged by ladies 
and gentlemen, many of whom hed come thirty 
and fifiy miles on purpose to witness the display, 
while hundreds of travellers dropped in to view the 
unrivalled collection of fruits and flowers. All 
classes of our citizens attended—even the crusty 
hypocondriae, for 
“The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns.’’ 

We believe all who paid their twenty-five cents 
were fully gratified, saving the jam which most of 
them encountered, and departed under an impres- 
sion that much may be done by the Society to dif- 
fuse a taste among the people for the beautiful and 
bland of nature’s works. 


LITERARY. 


A new novel entitled Destiny, by the author of 
Matriage, and The Inheritanee, has been publish- 
ed by Messrs. Carey & Lea within the week. The 
National Gazette notices it thus—‘*We have finish- 
ed the perusal of Destiny, and ean confidently pro- 
nounce it to be in many parts excellent, and alto- 
gether worthy of general favor. It is liable, doubt- 
less, to objection as to particular incidents, but its 
morality is sound, and its diction remarkably good, 
and, throughout, advantace in every respect may 
be derived from it by youth of cither sex. There 
are various passages of highly-wrought pathos, el- 
evated by the most refined religious sentiment, and 
the dialogues are extremely natural, and the char- 
acters powerfully drawn, though the former oc- 
cupy, perhaps, too much space, and the latter are 
oceasionally overcharged.” 

In other quarters it has been equally praised; and 
instead of uttering an opinion of oar own, having 
been too much engaged to read the whole, we are 
content to add the testimony of the London Litera- 
ry Gazette, as follows—‘*Miss Ferrier is evidently 
a woman of strong practical sense, great knowledge 
of character, a keen perception of the ridiculous, 
and a wonderful power of re-creating the images 
impressed on her mind again on paper. She is al- 
most uarivalled in the sustainment of an oddity, 
the absurdities st.nd forth so actual and so laugha- 
ble, or, to use a national phrase, so life-like. Des- 
tiny is of a species that may well be called the no- 
vel of character—it is in the development of char- 
acter, and its results, that our author excels.” 


The admirers of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry (and she 
has many in this country) are indebted to the same 
publishers for ‘* Songs of the Affeetions, with other 
Poems,” also published this week. The Songs 
consist of thirty poems, many of which we believe 
have never been published in this country—a cir- 
cumstance somewhat remarkable, considering their 
great popularity with the newspapers. The mis- 
cellaneous poems are between thirty and forty in 
number, among which we recognise many already 
familiar to the American public, some of them be- 
ing the sweetest in’ the language. ‘Che admirers 
of this lady’s genius have for the first time an op- 
portunity of procuring an almost complete collec- 
iion of her poems; the volume is brought out in a 
style of great beauty, and would form a most ap- 
wropriate ornament for the library of every Amer- 
jean lady. 
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Fiom the Washington Spectator. 
Music and Poetry had once, in our view, pecu- 
liar attractions. Time, however, in connexion 
with severe employments, and sober realities, 
has made havoc of that fanciful imagery, which 
once flitted over the imagination like actual ex- 
istences. Still there is some pleasure in recall- 
ing them, though the faculty and disposition of 
producing them anew, are comparatively obtuse 
and inactive. The following was occasioned by 
a young lady of fine person and elegaut man- 
ners, in an antique dress, when the writer was 
ignorant of the custom of Christmas disguises. 
THE VISIONS OF A MOMENT. 
When Christmas winds were loud and chill, 
And armed with flights of snow, 
Unpitying drove o’er plain and hill, 
‘Lhe wanderer’s restless foe. 


When round the social winter blaze, 
That scorns the raving gale, 

Silence now lists their thrilling lays, 
And converse now prevails. 


A slender, unknown form appears, 
Clad in a dress antique; 

Her dress, her blooming youthful years, 
Far other times bespeak. 


Reason was listless, Fancy wild 
Ran with the lightning’s speed, 

And back the unwitting Mind beguiled 
To days that long had fled. 

Great Anne wields the sword of power 
O’er Britain’s warlike streams, 

And all events since that far hour 
Appear prophetic dreams: 

And dreams that chance muy ne’er prove true; 
Then friends that thought would seek, 

And i scenes and Hi too 
Are all a poet’s freak. 

But no:—and straight the vision fled, 
Aud now a witless fair, 

That seorned the walk where taste had led 
The varying world, was there. 

Fceentric and untaught she seemed, 
Aud proud, at tea or ball, 

Of eminence, e’en to be deemed . 
The silliest girl of all. 

Tis false: that face can ne’er conceal 
A mind so weak and vain: 

Faney her fictions must repeal, 
Her phantoms flee again. 

But wildly still she roves; and now 
Misfortane’s child was by: 

Uneeasing sorrow pressed her brow, 
And frenzy rolled her eye. 

Early the knot of love was ticd, 
And death was doomed to tear 

The bond no other could divide, 
For all its strength was there. 

Her reason with that tie was twined, 
And ne’er revived again: 

The frenzied thoughts, that range her mind, 
Sill writhe her heart with pain. 

But see, she smiles; nor frenzy’s smile 
Is seen in lip or eye— 

“Lis H—’s selt:—away the while 
Delusive fancies fly. 

Still through the face the soul is known, 
Though dress the form ean hide: 

Her traits more marked, more firm her tone, 
She knows no change beside. 

That dress once decked a form as young, 
Perhaps a face as fair, 

A heart as free, as kinda tongue, 
But Time disdained to spare. 

Briefly you bow the cloud adorns, 
And points the tempest home; 

So beauty fades, but oft forewarns 
OF tempests yet to come. 

Mists, meteors, clouds, no shape retain, 
And change to every hue; 


They vanish, but the skies remain, 
‘Tinged with eternal blue. 

So wealth, form, rank, an hour may blight, 
And tet the soul sppear 

W ith hues of splendor, shade or light, 
Affixed forever there. 


Marriace.—-Marriage is contracted in 
Scotland im the following way :—First, If a 
man declare any woman in the presence of 
two responsible witnesses, to be his wife.— 
Secondly, If he write upon a paper the fol- 
lowing words: “I hereby acknowledge Janet 
Thomsen to be my wile.” Thirdly, If he 
give a written engagenient to marry the said 
Janet Thomson, and has lived with her.— 
Fourthly, If having lived, or living with any 
female, he has casually or formerly acknowl- 
edged her to be, or has passed her off, as his 
wife. Fifthly, If having lived, or living with 
a female, he has written her a letter in which 
he virtually designates her as his wife, or in- 
tended wife, or shall call her aunt his aunt, 
or her sister his sister. The first four cases 
have been recognized as the law of Scotland 
by the supreme courts of that country, and 
the House of Lords in England; and the last 
is declared and confirmed by fhe decision of 
Lord Brougham. It is certainly foreign to 
our subject to discuss the moral effect of this 
law. Certain it is, however, although it 
might not, like the House of Commons, work 
well in England, that it is productive of good 
effects in Scotland. It puts an end at once 
to all questions of doubtful marriages or le- 
gitimate offspring. It represses profligacy 
and debauchery, by entrapping the seducer 
in his own snares. If it lead, as unquestion- 
ably it does, to unequal matches, as they are 
called, and sometimes to family quarrels and 
domestic unhappiness, we doubt if it does this 
even to the same extent as the nore merce- 
nary and solemn marriages in England. If, 
however, it do lead to matrimonial! unhappi- 
ness, this is of short duration; for the law 
that facilitates a contract which is objectiona- 
ble, also provides a summary and eflective 
remedy. The marriage contract is as easily 
dissolved in Scotland, as it is easily perform- 
ed. In England the law of divorce is made 
for the rich, and is totally inaccessible by the 
poor. Hence the numerous unhappy, but 
alas, indissoluble unions in England. Hence 
the incontinency, the matrimonial conflicts at 
Bow Street, the quarrelling between husband 
and wife: the beatings of the one, and the 
yells of the other. There is nothing, or at 
least there need be nothing, of this kind in 
Scotland. The law is ready to loosen as to 
tie the knot—as ready to cut in twain as to 
make two one flesh. Fora trifling sum, £20 
or £30 for instance, and the necessary proof 
of infidelity, a divorce may be obtained, in an 
incredibly short space of time. Witness the 
divorce between Lord William Lennox and 
Miss Paton. ‘The parties have only to reside 
in Scotland for six weeks, the allegations to 
be proved, notice to be served on the party, 
and the thing is done. Lady Lennox be- 
comes Miss Paton again; sweet as she was 
in her ansunned years, and free as the bree- 
zeson her native bills. Ina week afterwards 
she may be Mrs. Wood, or Mrs. Tomkins, ox 
Mrs. Anything else. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


A steamboat arrived at Knoxville, for the first 
time, on the 26th of last month. Speeches were 
delivered on the occasion, which is proclaimed as 
a new era in the annals of East Tennessee. 

In Sumatra, among the Bataks, if a man is de- 
tected in burglary, the owner of the house, by law, 
may kill and eat him, but if he should catch any 
rece with his wite, he is allowed to eat him alive. 

At Whitehall mill, near Derbyshire, England, a 
sheet of paper was manufactured last year, which 
measured 135,800 feet in length, four feet in width, 
aud would cover an acre and a half of ground. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Arena says that gold 
finding has become so common in that region, as 
to have become quite an old song. 

Pian or Bartrimore.—A new edition of the 
plan of Baltimore, is announced in that city as be- 
ing just published, containing the new division of 
the wards, and a description of the various ‘public 
edifices, with other interesting matter. 

Securiry ror THE Deap—The Portsmouth Jour- 
tal recommends placing over a coffin a plank with 
thirty stakes in it, an inch anda halfin diameter, and 
two feet and a halfin Jength, as effectually protecting 
the dead, from the difficulty it opposes to digging. 

At New York, a first-rate ship was launched a few 
days ago; and contracts have been made for ten others 
six of which are now on the stocks; a greater number 
than have been Under contract at once since 1826. 

The railroad between Charleston, (S. ©.) and 
Savannah river, will be 135 miles long—S8 miles 
are now under contract. 

The export of Flour from Wheeling this season 
will not fall short of fifly thousand barrels. Messrs. 
Kuox & M’Kee alone have sent 25,000 barrels, 

A child who was lost twenty years since, on Phi- 
lip river, (N. S.) when four years old, has recent- 
ly been discovered by his parents, among a party 
of Indians. His manners are Indian. He has 
since been put to school. 

In a village in the west parish of Gloucester, con- 
taining 150 ‘nhabitants, there ave 18 aged 70 years 
and upwards, 12 of whom average 80. There is 
not a grog shop within a mile of this village. 

MarriaGes.—A family at Southport con- 
sists of an infant, its mother, and grandmother, of 
whom the laiter is oily thirty years of age! She 
was married at fifteen, and her daughter at fourteen 
years old. 

ORGAN OF DESTRUCTIVENESS—We understand 
that the phrenologists who attentively examin- 
ed the head of Gibbs, after his execution, found 
the organ of destructiveness wonderfully de- 
veloped, and are unanimously of opinion that 
he was a notorious scoundrel. 

Goop Recruiting.—A Sergeant who was 
recruiting in Leicestershire last weck, told his 
Captain he had got him an extraordinary re- 
cruit. “Aye!” said the Captain, “what is he?” 
“A butcher, Sir,” replied the sergeant, “and you 
will find him very useful, for we have enlisted 
two sheep-stealers in the company before him.” 


The Locomotive engine Best Friend, running 
on the Charleston Railroad, bas been worked 
with Anthracite coal. It was found that after 
the coal had become ignited, the engine perform- 
ed with her usual power and speed. She per- 
fermed her return trip, a distance of five miles 
in 17 minutes, and consumed her smoke com- 
pletely, being at a rate of 18 miles an hour. 

Tie Northampton Courier ef Wednesday, 
says—On Monday of last week the selectmen 
of Belchertown reported a list of jurors, to the 
town, which contained the names of 8 masons : 
a motion was immediately made, that these 
names be stricken from the list, which being se- 
conded, was carried, 91 voting in favor and 69 
against it. 


Deatu or Cox. Rocuester.—The Roches- 
ter Daily Advertiser of the 18th inst. says— 
“'The name of the venerable Col. Naruanren 
Rocunester, beléngs now to the honored dead, 
At half past three yesterday morning, the Pat. 
riot of fourscore years, to whom this village 
owes its appellation, and a large debt of grati- 
tude and honor, closed his long struggle with a 
torturing disease.” Col, Rochester had served 
his country faithfully in various civil and mili-+ 
tary offices, and done much towards promoting 
the almost unequalled prosperity of the village 
which bears hisname. The funeral of Col. Ro- 
chester took place on the 19th inst. and was 
conducted with much ceremony, under the di- 
rection of the civil authorities of the village. 


Brivranta Ware.—There is a manufactory 
of Brittania ware at Taunton. We believe it 
is the only establishment of the kind in this 
country, It is about three years since it was 
commenced on a small scale, and has now grown 
into an extensive business. ‘The ingenious and 
enterprising mechanics, who began it, are de- 
serving of great praise. By their native ingenu- 
ity and skill, unassisted by any foreign aid, they 
have succeeded in mixing their own metal, and 
preparing their own machinery; and their ware 
is now pronounced, by competent judges, to be 
far superior to the imported article. 


Kean performed Brutus at the Drury Lane 
Theatre on the evening of March 8th. At the 
conclusion of the tragedy a large portion of the 
audience called loudly for him, and, after some 
delay, during which the utmost clamor prevail- 
ed, Mr. Kean made his appearance again on 
the stage, and expressed himself very nearly 
as follows:—* Ladies and gentlemen—Though 
grateful for the honor you confer on me, the 
exertions [ have undgrgone to-night are such, 
that did I not know you meant it kindly, I 
would almost call it cruel. I an: at present la- 
boring under such severe indisposition, that it 
is most likely that 1am now standing on the 
stage for the last time, and that when I leave it, 
I shall re-appear upon it no more.” 


The following curious incident is related in 
the Police Reports of the New York Courier:— 
Alfred Lozedo, a young man of plausible ap- 
pearance, indicted for having attempted to steal 
a pocket book containing some money from a 
gentleman’s pocket. It appears that the at- 
attempt to steal was committed in the dissect- 
ing room of the College in Barclay street, while 
the Surgeons were engaged in preparations to 
dissect the Pirates, and the pocket book which 
it was attempted to steal was made from a part 
of the skin of a negro hung near this city a few 
years since for Piracy; aad the owner of the 
pocket book was in the dissecting room for the 
purpose of procuring a part of Wansley’s skin 
to be tanned and used for a similar purpose !— 
The prisoner was found guilty. 


A tipsy preacher in Dumfries, Scotland, was say- 
ing from the pulpit, ‘* what was it, think ye, gude 
people, that swallowed Jonah? It was nae horse, it 
was nae cow.” ‘*I suppose (said an old woman) it 
was a whale, your reverence.” ‘* I suppose (repli- 
ed he) you are a fool; you might as well take the 
brede out of my mouth, as the word of God.” 

The Manchester Advertiser states it as rather a 
whimsical fact, that at this time there resides in the 
immediate neighborhood of Oxford road, Manches- 
ter, three tailors bearing the illustrious cognomens 
of Macbeth, Hamlet, and Shakspeare. 

A letter from New Orleans of a recent date men- 
tions the death of Mr. ‘Tasary, the senior meme 
ber of the French Opera Company. 
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PopuLation oF Crrtes ann Towns.—Under 
the new census, the Cities and Towns of the Uni- 
ted States, which contain a population exceeding 
5000, will rank in the following order: 


1. New York, 213,17 
2. Philadelphia, 161,412 
5. Baltimore, 80,519 
4. Boston and Charlestown, 70,464 
5. New Orleans, 48,674 
6. Charleston, $. C. 30,289 
7. Cincinnati and suburbs, 26,513 
8. Albany, 24,515 
9. Washington City, D. C. 18,823 
10. Providence, R. 1. 17,852 
11. Pittsburgh, 17,365 
12. Richmond, Va. 16,085 
14. Salem, Mass. 13,826 
15. Portland, Me. 12,000 
16. Brooklyn, N. Y. 12,403 
17. ‘Troy, N. Y. 11,403 
18. Newark, N. J. 10,900 
19. New Haven, 10,663 
20. Louisville, Ky. 10,126 
21. Norfolk, Va. 9,800 
22. Hartford, Conn. 9,617 
23. Georgetown, D. C. 9,141 
24. Utica, N. Y. 8,324 
25. Petersburg, Va. 8,300 
26. Alexandria, D. C. $,221 
27. Lancaster, Pa. 7,084 
28. New Bedtord, 
29, Savannah, 7,843 
30. Middletown, Conn. 8,876 
31. Augusta, Geo. 6,696 
52. Wilmington, Del. 6,626 
33. Springfield, Mass. 6,496 
34. Lowell, Mass. 6,477 
35. Newburyport, : 6,375 
36. Buffalo, N. Y. 6,353 
37. Lynn, Mass. 6,130 
38. Lexington, Ky. 6,078 
59. Cambridge, Mass. 6,021 
40, Newport, R. 1. 6,010 
41, St. Louis, 5,852 
42. ‘Taunton, Mass. 5,798 
S. Reading, Pa. 5,621 
44. Nashville, Tenn. 5,560 
45. Wheeling, 5,211 
46. York, Pa. 5,205 


Tur Prosrecrs or Farmers.— 
The probability of a general war in Europe 
approaches very near to certainty. ‘That it will 
be one of terrible carnage, may be inferred from 
the nature of the two great parties in it, despot- 
ism and liberty, and from the fact, that it is to 
decide the fate of the former; but its probable 
duration is not so clearly indicated—it may be 
a war of twelve months. or twelve years. As 
members of the human family, as philanthro- 
pists, the people of this country will regret this 
state of things; as republicans, they will feel 
intense interest in it, but as a nation, we have 
little to fear, and nothing to lose by it. Its ef- 
fects will be felt in this country to an iportant 
degree, and by no class of people more than 
the farmers. It will create a demand for bread 
stuffs, and thus enhance the value of agricultu- 
ral products immensely. If the war does be- 
come general, the probability is that the ensu- 
ing harvest will be the most valuable one to far- 
mers that has been reaped for many years.— 
We must not be considered as wishing for a 
war of bloodshed and devastation in foreign 
countries, that our own may be benefitted by it 
—far from it; but if such is to be the unfortu- 
nate lot of our neighbor nations, without any 
act of ours, no good reason can be seen for our 
not preparing to furnish them with such sup- 
plies as their necessities may require, and which 
they must obtain somewhere. As wel! might 
it be argued, that it is improper to prepare 


wrecking vessels to assist shipping unfortunate- 
ly cast away by the fury of the elements, with 
a view to salvage, as that we ought not to look 
for, and even prepare for the suflership of this 
general war. As well might it be said that we 
should not take advantage of our neighbor’s 
necessity by selling him bread because he stands 
in need of it. One thing we hope our farmers 
will not neglect ; and that is, the husbanding 
not only of their harvest from which they have 
reason to expect so much, but of their gains also 
from this source. When our planters and far- 
mers, not many years since, were reaping such 
rich harvests, from a similar cause, they seemed 
to forget that there could be a change in their 
circumstances, and consequently “as fast as 
their money came in at the door it was shovel- 
led out atthe window.” The probability is, that 
-there will be a state of agricultural prosperity 
fully equal to that of any period since we be- 
came a nation; and it is to be hoped that its 
benefits will not be squandered.—.4 mer. Farmer. 


Axnpuction.—We learn that, on Wednesday 
last, a young man in the employ of Mr. R. W. 
residing with his family about three miles from 
our town, on one of our most public roads, had 
a imisunderstanding with his employer, and very 
unceremoniously threatened to perform uponour 
astonished neighbor the operation of throat-cut- 
ting, which idea being not much relished by him, 
as one would naturally imagine, he escaped 
through one of his back windows, leaving his 
wife and family in the house, and made a precip- 
itate retreat to this city for such assistance as 
would be necessary to secure the ungrateful 
guest—which obtaining, he returned, when, lo! 
the young man had retired, carrying with him, 
not only Mr. W.’s wife, but his horses and car- 
riage, a bag of money, a double-barreled gun, 
and his servant girl—since which nothing has 
been heard of them.—Savannah paper. 


Serriine Corres wirn an Eao.—<An Irislt 
girl, just imported, the extent of whose culi- 
nary information scarcely reached beyond the 
cooking of “ praties,” was told by her mistress 
the other morning, that she must settle the 
coffee with an egg. 

With an aig, is it? (said Cathleen O’Calla- 
ghan)—and how must [ do that same? 

Why, you must put the egg into the coffee, 
to be sure, (replied the mistress.) 

Is that all! (said Cathleen)—and that’s aisy 
enough too. 

The coffee, after cooking the usual time, 
was brought upon the table, and found to be 
as thick as porridge. 

J thought I told you to settle the coffee with 
an egg, (said the mistress.) 

ty so I did, with two on ’em, (replied the 

irl.) 

But the coffee is as thick as mush. Are 
you sure you pat in the eggs? 

Sure enough am I—and if you do’nt ’blaive 
it, look in the coffee post jist, and you'll sae 
them. 

The lady raised the lid of the pot, and sure 
enough, there were two eggs which had nev- 
er been broken.—Constellation. 


Farry Rincs.—In the days of England’s lost and 
beautiful mythology, it was a common belief that 
those withered rings which are so frequently ob- 
served on the grass, had been the scene of the 
moonlight revels of fairies, 
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TO MY CHILD. 
q I love to gaze upon thy cheek 
OF roseate hue, my Child; 
1 love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wi'd; 
To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
, And kiss thy forehead fair, 
And see thy litde hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


time preserve it properly for binding, invariably do so.— 
DF. B. Southbridge, Ms. is complied with.—C, P. Ha- 
milion, N.Y. ‘The mistake was ours aud has been cor- 
rected —W. P. Suckasunny, N. J. received and credit- 
ed.—W. J. Monroe, N. J. received. Good notes of a 
Jess denomination than five dollars will be taken at par. 
D. P. Beaitoit, 5.C. is attended to. Straw paper is, 
from experience, considered decidediy preferabie to any 
other Kind tor packing mail papers —C, P. Detroit, de- 
serves more than a passing notice. His successtul exer- 
tions and punetuality are appreciated. The books have 
been forwaided via New York, as directed.—C. P. our 
agent is authertsed to receive the monies due for sub- 
scriptionsat Monpguagon, Detroit, aud elsewhere—J.W. 
HW. Lawrenceburg, lidiana, complied B.S, 
East Lebanou, N. has credit tor two copies, which 
should have been sent instead of oue; the error is rec- 
tified. —W. W.S. Bast Raudolph, has credit for $2.62, 
(pestage deducted.) -C. M. Pati Grove, N.C. Treasury 
cent bills are decidedly less acceptabie thai some oth- 
ers We couid hame. Probably our thiend may obtain 
two more patrons, in which case he can remit a billon 
the U.S. Bank, of which we hope there ave many float- 
ing in his neighborhood.—This hiut may be taken by 
our friend C. G. R. at Aspalaya, fa. His papers are 
placed in the postotiice, and we hope will perform their 
long tour in safety.—lIt is gratifying to hear from F. B. 
Waynesboro’, Va.—G. M. Copeland, Ga. will find his 
Wisties obeyed, ‘Vhe S5 is placed to his credit.—l. 58. T. 
Albany, N.Y. will fisd the mail a sate conveyance.— 
OutPortiand correspoudeut cannot expect us to address 
him without Knowing bis name, an item which he seems 
to have forgoticn.—W. W. BR. Lebanon, Ms. is compli- 
with.—L. W. Pittsford, N. Y. is correctly informed.— 
Credit is given to J. G. and G. G. for Vol. 4, and te W. 
I. for Vols. 4 and 5, all of Fish Dam,s. C.—I. M. same 
place, is indebted tor Vol. 4, and J. McJ. for Vols. 3, 4 


q Yes! bright and beautiful thou art, 

P As playful as the fawn; 

‘That bounds, with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn; 

And when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 

Thou’lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
OF ills beyond that sun. 


Thou dream’st not of a Mother’s cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my Boy; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past! 


And flinging o’er the fairy land no ar Cc. 
Crawfordville, Geo. has credit for only, the ance 
4 Phat bioom’d, when ye were near paying the postage.—R.H Northbridge, Ms, has credit 


With light and loveliness, the mist 
OF trouble, doubt, and fear. 


Aye! rove, in all thine artlessness, 
Along the verdant mead, 

And gather wild-flowers, springing thick 
Beneath thine infant tread; 


for 36.—The agency of J.H. H. Haverhill, Ms. is ac- 
ceptable. His orders are attended to.—L. B. Carlisie, 
Pa. has Cr. in full to Vol. 6 aud will then be discontin- 
ued.—R. C. G. Lewistown, is attended to. 

It was never anticipated that the premiums offered for 
new subscribers to the Ariel, should be awarded for the 
continuance of eld ones. lists have been sentin 


“ Aud take thy fill of blameless glee, however, Coutaining the names of new subscribers ia 
: For soon ’twill pass away; part only, the batiauce being made up by the addition 
J, too, will leave my eaves while, 
Vo wateh thy merry play. oppressive. 
— We now circulate of the Fifth Volume of the Ariel 
: an increased number of copies over that of last year — 
” There is an old custom in Scotland never to Our expenses are enormous, and our proiits small, be- 
4 gianta light of fire to any one out of their hou- cause subscribers at a distance do not pay with the 
: 7p > fi f , suuctualiiy they are bound in common honor to ob 
ses, on the iitst day of the ycar, } y ) 
serve. li we wete as remiss in issuing our sheet as 
some are in paying for it, it would sink in afew weeks. 
ON A PICTURE OF A CALM AT SEA. We call upon them to remit the very small sums due to 
. . —it is abso} sly CESS ave 
Calm sea is like a silvery lake, us—it Is abs olutely necessary we should have them. 
hf: ] sssel clid Our city subscribers pay with the utmost regularity, 
\ On its smooth face the vessel glides and why should those at a distance be less punctual 7 
J \ Gently, as if it feared to wake Our agents are earnestly requested to be prompt—they 
; \ The slumber of the sleeping tides. cannot be aware how much we need their assistance. 
We must decline ‘‘Oran’’—on a subject so very com- 
mou-place as ‘*Stanzas to Miss ———,"’ a writer 
’ Pa Tue rootn-acne.—Light a paper match, then has need to be something superior. 


:. blow out the flame, and instantly place it in the 
. a.}) mouth as near as possible to the painful tooth ; 
keep the lips closed for a minute or two, when 


Subscriber’? mistakes our temper entirely. When 
Cobbett published iis Poreupine’s Gazette in this city, 
he threw into the fire, without reading il, every com- 


bd fe munication which came into his office signed ** A Sub- 

the smoke from the burnt paper will completely scriber”’ ‘The circumstance of paying for a newspa- 
; remove the pain. per aftords no reasonbile pretext for insisting on crowd- 
J ing it with all the trash of the olden time. 


The term, the “times that tried men’s souls,’’ occurred 
originally in The Federalisi—a book which Junius’’ 
should read before he grows a week older. 


If the fellow who writes to us so often about a certain 
typozraphical error is uot more sparing of his epistles, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ The papers for S. A. Charleston, 8. C. have been regu- 
larly forwarded.—S. W. agent at Nichols, N. Y. is re- 


ceived. His good offices are appreciated.—F. 'T. Green. 
ville, Pa. received.—L. M. M. Pontiac, lays us under ob- 
ligations. As many Of the missing numbers will be for- 
waided as can possibly be procured —E. b. Jun. New 
buryport, is received and credited in fuill—W. H. Fay- 
ette, N. ¥. received and credited. Premium torwaid- 
ed.—M. T. Byron, Ga. has the Nos. forwarded.—'Tire 
directions of N. P. Blenheim, N. N. are complied 
with.—The five additional copies for L. H. Greenbush, 
are on their way.—L. C. H. Carrollsville, Te. received 
aud credited.—M. M.S. Waynesboro’, is geceived and 
yostructions followed.—E.P. H. is received Ves. The 
copies are forwarded.—H. W. West Mendon, N. Y. re 
ceived and papers forwarded according to direction.-— 
1. W. J. Je@irys, Va.—N. A. Richmond, Va. Deticient 
numbers are forwarded. ‘The delay which would at 
tend our stiching the large edition we print renders that 
measure highly Inexpedient. Vo subscribers individu- 
ally the simple operation of suching and cutting the 
as received, would be and these wio 
wisir to read the work conveniently, and at the same 


we shall rub him down in a way he little thinks with 
in our means. 

We can offer no encouragement to one who signs him 
self “A Starving Author.” We are as near that con 
dition ourselves as we desire. 


The letter of “ Leba’’ is not a suitable article for publica 


tion. Itis left inthe Post Office to his address. 


Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomina 


tion than $5, if genuine, are received al par in pay 
ment of subscriptions. 
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